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STATELY MAHOGANY 


HISTORICAL 


with cherished memories of earlier homes in which childhood 

days were spent, Mahogany is a subject near to our hearts. 
Many of us have and still use the old mahogany furniture that graced 
those earlier homes—many, indeed, still live in those same homes, 
with their mahogany woodwork mellow with age. We know, there- 
fore, that while mahogany, with its rare beauty, converts a house into 
a home, there is a thoroughly practical side to its possession as shown 
by the fact that it has faithfully served generations now gone and will 
likewise serve generations yet to come. 

An interesting and romantic history surrounds this most noted 
and beloved of cabinet woods. Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1597, on one 
of his journeys to the then almost unknown western world, put into 
a sheltered bay in the West Indies to seek rest and relief for his bat- 
tered crew and materials to repair his vessels. The simple natives 
pointed out the trees from which timber could be produced that 
would endure under the stress of the perilous homeward voyage. 
These were felled, wrought into planks and placed in the decks of 
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his ships; and ss MAHOGANY for the first time served the 
needs of civilized man. 

Sir Walter, after his return to England, invited his Queen to 
visit the little ships that had sailed so far, visited so many strange 
lands, and suffered so much from the fury of the sea. During her 
inspection she admired the beautiful strange red-brown wood used 
to repair the decks, whereupon Sir Walter ordered the mahogany 
planks removed from his ship and, under the skillful hands of a 

master cabinet worker, made into 
a table for Queen Elizabeth. Thus 
the wood that the far away natives 
had said was the best for repairing 
the damage to the ships, came to 
grace the chamber of a great queen 
and in one great stride took pre- 
eminence among the cabinet woods 
of the world. This preeminence mahogany has held from Queen 
Elizabeth’s day to the present. Other woods have challenged it at 
times, but never successfully. 

Thackeray said that the eighteenth century brought England 
three blessings—* Peace, Chippendale and Mahogany.” The quo- 
tation is interesting as showing the high esteem in which mahogany 
was held even in the early days. 

Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Sheraton, Mahew and other master 
cabinet and furniture makers worked almost exclusively in mahog- 
any—first, because of its superiority and second, because its accep- 
tance and use by nobility made it the best known of all woods. The 
books written by these old furniture builders expressed their love of 
mahogany in glowing terms. Their designs form the solid founda- 
tion of all modern furniture. 

_ The widely scattered colonies of the new world, which had been 
established in New England by the Puritans; in New York by the 
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Dutch; and in Maryland and Virginia by English of a less severe 
mental and religious attitude than the Puritans, developed cabinet 
makers of a high order. These craftsmen possessed all the ideals, 
knowledge and skill of the English masters, from whose designs, 
with modifications from old patterns made 
necessary by life in a newer, sturdier coun- 
try, they evolved our Colonial furniture. 
Each colony developed an individuality 
and character of its own. Colonial furni- 
ture, therefore, reflecting this individuality 
and character, is of three types: New Eng- 
land—severe, substantial, quiet; Dutch— 
sturdy and massive; Southern—light and 
graceful. Each is beautiful, each is distinctive. Mahogany was the 
wood used in practically every piece. 

The buyers of mahogany furniture and woodwork, in Colonial 
days, purchased the antique of today. The buyer of genuine mahog- 
any today purchases the antique of tomorrow. 

The list of immortals in our own land includes Duncan Phyfe, 
Savery, Hendly and others, all of whom have left us creations in 
mahogany that are prized beyond all other possessions and that bring 
fabulous prices when offered for sale—as does the work of the old 
English masters. 

A great store in New York City recently sold, for $4,500.00, a 
masterpiece of Genuine Mahogany, made by Chippendale and to 
which was attached his original bill of sale. Chippendale’s price for 
the same piece, as set forth in the bill of sale somewhat over a hun- 
dred years ago, was five pounds, or $25.00. 

The styles of the master furniture craftsmen, each with charac- 
teristics that distinguish it from the others, are inherently mahogany 
styles and should be made in that wood if they are to be truly au- 
thentic and artistic. 
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MAHOGANY—THE TREE 


The mahogany tree grows in tropical jungles, with its crown of 
foliage high above its fellows. It is tall, straight, dignified. It does 
not favor close neighbors of its kind. Solitary it stands and over- 
looks its ownacre. Lush jungle life is all about it. Parasitic, hawser- 
like vines coil about the less sturdy trees struggling upward through | 
the almost impenetrable growth, crush- 
ing out their lives and bearing them to 
earth, to become lost in the mould that 
in turn feeds other trees. 

Amid this welter of plant life the 
mahogany tree is King. Manyare found 

: well over a hundred feet high, with a 
clear, clean, since trunk to where it crotches into the first of its 
_ great branches, sixty or more feet above the ground. 

Except for a small quantity in the Florida everglades, unavail- 
able because of its location, no Genuine Mahogany grows in the 
United States and all that we have is imported from three widely 
separated tropical sources. The first of these is Mexico, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua and other Central American States and parts 
of South America; the second is the Nigerian, Gold and Ivory coasts 
of West Africa; and the third is the West Indian Islands, principally 
Cuba and Santo Domingo. 

Woods from no other sources are 
recognized as genuine in the trade. 

Since individual trees must be sought from amongst a great mass 
of other vegetation, the man seeking it, known as a “cruiser,” climbs 
the highest mahogany tree he can find and from its top, with field 
glasses, makes note of the other mahogany tree tops he can see from 
his commanding perch. If his inspection shows that the number is 
sufficient, the cutters are brought up, a crude temporary camp is 
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established and the work is begun. The first effort is directed to clear- 
ing the jungle growth from around the selected trees, and cutting a 
rough trail to the nearest water 
course and from tree to tree as fell- 
ing progresses. The actual work 
of clearing and cutting down or 
felling the tree is performed 
largely by natives armed with 
heavy bladed machetes and axes. 

Once the undergrowth is 
clearedaway thecutterfindsthe tree 
buttressed with gigantic roots, to avoid which he must build a rough 
staging or scaffold, often ten to twelve feet in height, before actual 
felling begins. From this staging the tree is felled in the well known 
way—by cutting out a wedge-shaped piece from one 
side of the tree into or beyond the heart, and then doing 
the same on the opposite side, just above the first cut. 
Suddenly, far aloft, the tree-top sways. The trunk 
leans slightly and then begins its crashing fall to earth. 
The cutters, in the meantime, have thrown their axes, 
jumped from ‘the staging and stand clear of the giant in 
his death plunge. 

Hardly have the reverberations of the crash ceased, 
when the tree trunk is blocked up and cross-cut into 
log lengths, usually with handsaws. The logs are then 
dragged out to the trail and from there to the nearest 
water course, while the cutters proceed to the next tree. 

In Central America, Mexico and the West Indies, enahergeny 
logs are usually dragged out of the bush either by tractors or teams 
of oxen. In Africa the presence of the deadly tsetse fly prevents the 
use of draught animals, the tractor is not often employed, and the 
work is performed by troops of half-clad natives to whom the steam- 
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ing jungle is home. The huge logs drag heavily on the rough trail, 
behind the long line of one hundred or more glistening bodies 
working rythmically to native melodies which echo weirdly in the 
mighty forest. 

Arriving at the selected water course, the logs must await the 
first freshet to carry them down to the sea. With the coming of the 
rainy season and high water in the streams, they start on the next 
stage of their journey in great jams made up of logs, driftwood, limbs, 
branches and all the debris of the forest. Natives in dugout canoes 
follow these log jams down the 
stream to dislodge the logs that 
have not floated free. 

Not quite to the sea, however, 
do they go at this time. Great 
booms, built across the streams, 
hold the logs in fresh water until 
the ship arrives in which they are to be loaded. This is to avoid 
the teredo worm, scourge of tropical oceans, which attacks all wood, 
honeycombs it and makes it worthless. 

One day, however, the thin floating smoke line of the incoming 
steamer is seen, as she slowly rises above the horizon. While await- 
ing her coming, the logs have been separated from the debris, se- 
curely lashed together in the form of rafts, and made ready to be 
towed from the safe refuge of the boom. 

It is not long from the first sight of the vessel until the anchor 
slips into the sea and the great ship lies waiting to receive its precious 
cargo. Bustling tugboats now assume the burden. The giant boom 
is opened, hawsers made fast and the rafts, together with the debris 
held by the boom, move slowly out to sea. The debris scatters up 
and down the coast while the rafts, ridden through the rough waters 
by skilled raftsmen, are brought alongside the ship. This accom- 
plished the logs, sometimes singly, sometimes in twos and threes, 
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are cut loose from the rafts, hoisted aboard ship and skillfully stowed 
away deep in the hold so they will not shift en route—for thousands 
of miles still lie between the ship and its home port. 

All this is dangerous, exciting work, because it usually is done 
in the open sea and the logs frequently weigh 20,000 Ibs. or more. 
Ultimately, however, loading is complete, clearance papers signed, 
and adieus said. A few crisp orders, the anchor releases its mighty 
grip on the ocean’s floor, a bell tinkles far down in the engine room 
and 500,000 or perhaps 1,000,000 board feet of mahogany logs are 
on their way to the waiting mills in this country. 


MAHOGANY BEAUTIFUL 


All genuine mahogany, lumber and veneers, regardless of origin, 
are divided into two classes, with reference to the surface appearance. 
These classes are plain and figured. 

Considerable confusion exists as to what is meant by the word 
Jigure. Figure has nothing to do with grain. The grain of wood is 
produced, partially, by the size and character of its pores and fibres, 
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but more by the lines of demarkation between periods of growth, 
known in temperate zone woods as annular growth rings. While 
mahogany is a tropical tree and grows practically continuously, it 
has these latter grain markings to some extent. Furthermore, they 
show on both plain and figured surfaces, 

Figure, on the other hand, is produced in mahogany by the in- 
terlocking and interlacing of the wood fibres. In other words, the 
fibres of the tree twist and curl so that, when manufactured into 


lumber or veneers, some are seen from one angle and some from 
another, producing that play of light and shade known as figure. It 
can readily be seen that these growth convolutions which, by the 
way, usually extend through several periods of growth, could never 
be twice alike and, therefore, that every piece of figured mahogany 
is individual. 

Notwithstanding this diversity there are certain characteristics 
of figure that enable those in the trade to establish types, or names 
under which figured mahogany is sold. These number over twenty, 
of which a few typical examples will be described. 

“Plain” —has no surface markings except those produced by the 
tree’s growth and known as grain—as above explained. 
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“Stripy Figure”—means that the surface is broken into ribbon- 
like stripes of fairly uniform width, lengthwise with the grain. 

“Broken Stripe”—means that the irregular stripes twist and 
tumble, come to the surface and disappear, in a play of light and 
shade that produces a satisfying individuality. 


“Mottle”—in its various forms, means that the surface of the 
wood looks as though the tree had met with some cataclysm of na- 
ture that boldly forced the fibres into great confusion, pushing them 
sidewise and producing countless splashes of light and shade that 
mingle in a kaleidoscopic riot of figure effect. 

“‘Rain-drop”—in some ways is similar to a combination of Mot- 
tle and Broken Stripe. The interruptions in the Broken Stripe fig- 
ure are sudden and positive, giving the effect of rain splashes driven 
by a high wind. 

‘Fiddle-back”—is named from the fine, curly, rippling figure 
seen on the backs of rare old violins. It is like the effect of a gentle 
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summer breeze on a placid pond where one tiny wavelet follows an- 
other in a procession of ripples. Fiddleback is a typical, well-named 
and distinctive variety of figured mahogany. 

“Crotch”—High up in the air, in the trunk of a mahogany tree, 
a silent but intense struggle takes place among the fibres in the at- 
tempt of each to follow its own inclination in determining to which 
of the great branches overhead it shall pledge its allegiance and sup- 
port. Consequently the fibres cross, twist and tumble in a swirl that, 
when manufactured into veneer, produces the most highly figured 
mahogany of all—the “Crotch” figure so well known and so long 
used. 

Mahogany contains more variety of figure than any other cabi- 
net wood. Notwo pieces are alike, each is as individual as the human 
face. In each, new combinations, new lights, new beauties may be 
discovered every day. That is why mahogany is never tiresome; 
why it is so treasured and one reason, at least, why it has been and 
still is the King of Cabinet Woods. 
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ECONOMICAL MAHOGANY 


Mahogany has many characteristics to recommend it other than 
its supreme beauty. No cabinet wood has more durability and stabil- 
ity than mahogany. This is proven by your possession and every day 
use of furniture and interior woodwork that your ancestors cherished. 

Mahogany does not deteriorate with age, while time and light 
develop and enhance its beauty, transparency and color—provided 
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they have not been permanently hidden by the injudicious use of 
stain and finish. If given a chance to grow old gracefully and in its 
own way, its mellow loveliness brings increasing delight to its owner 
through the years. 

Mahogany fits into practically any color scheme, if due attention 
is given to stain and finish. The very dark highly polished surfaces 
that so many erroneously think are necessary in finishing mahogany 
should be superceded by simple, light-colored stains and easily ap- 
plied top coats that display, rather than obscure, its beauty. 

Mahogany does not require intricate designs or elaborate carv- 
ing to make it beautiful. Its simple figured surface is in itself a dec- 
oration that lends dignity and charm to any room, whether used for 
furniture, interior woodwork, or both. 

Mahogany, contrary to general belief, is not expensive or hard 


durability are considered. Its additional cost, new, over other cabi- 
net woods, is slight. Many actual figures could be submitted to sub- 
stantiate this statement. One will perhaps suffice. 

In 1922 a bungalow was erected on Young’s Pier, Atlantic City, 
for exhibition purposes. Genuine figured mahogany was used for the 
interior woodwork of the living-room, dining-room and den. This 
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woodwork included doors and door jambs, baseboard, picture mould- 
ing, chair rail, window trim, mantel and built-in bookcases. Even the 
shelving of the bookcases was figured mahogany. The completed 
work cost $880.00. Quartered white oak would have cost $822.00. 
Red birch would have cost $810.00 and yellow poplar would have 
cost $800.00. The difference, therefore, between genuine, figured 
smahogany and poplar, the least expensive of these cabinet woods, 
was only $80.00. A house with mahogany woodwork is a good in- 
yestment whether you rent, sell or live in it. 

There is a somewhat general belief that there is a scarcity of 
mahogany. Such is not the case. The average annual importation 
is fifty million board feet, while the forest supply is ample for gen- 
erations to come. New tracts are constantly being made available to 
the axe of the cutter. Better roads and transportation facilities are 
giving access to other tracts as yet untouched. Genuine mahogany 
- furniture is being made and offered in constantly 4 
increasing quantity. Fortunately, too, designers of 
furniture are again turning to the styles 
made immortal by the master crafts- 
men of long ago. Do not, therefore, 
be misled by statements to the con- 
trary; such statements are due largely 
to misinformation or to the very fool- 
ish desire to sell the so-called “just as good” which is on hand and 
must be disposed of. The same is true of interior woodwork. 


MAHOGANY—SOLID OR VENEER 


Two kinds of mahogany surfaces are used in construction— 
veneered surfaces (knownas p/ywood)andsolid mahogany. Inveneered 
work, a core is built up of pieces of commoner wood, such as chest- 
nut, pine, birch, gum or poplar, thoroughly glued together and dried. 
On the surfaces of this core, mahogany veneers are glued. Solid 
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mahogany is what the name implies—the exposed surfaces of the 
whole article are made of mahogany lumber. 

There are many places in the manufacture of furniture, such as 
large, flat surfaces, or those curving one way only, where veneered 
work is undoubtedly superior and often more expensive than solid 
wood. On the other hand for table and chair legs, rails, slats, pieces 
curved two or more ways and similar situations, solid wood is un- 
questionably preferable and, in many cases, necessary. 

The best figured portions of logs are usually selected for veneers. 
Therefore, if you wish highly figured furniture, your choice would 
naturally be a veneered piece. There is nothing to be feared in ve- 
neered furniture, if the work has been thoroughly done and first-class 
glue has been used. All the old master craftsmen used veneers where 
good judgment indicated, and their work has stood for centuries. 

The same facts are true of interior woodwork. The best doors 
are veneered doors. On the other hand, no one would attempt to 
veneer a picture moulding, stair tread, or chair rail. Each type of 
construction has a legitimate place in furniture and interior wood- 
work and each should be used in that place. 

Unfortunately, and with relation to furniture particularly, there 
is a tendency to masquerade other woods as mahogany under the 
guise of “mahogany finish” or some other equally deceptive term. 

Do not ever buy a piece of furniture de- 
scribed as “‘mahogany finish” if you expect 
to get genuine mahogany—it is 100% imitation. 

There is no such thing as mahogany finish. Ask your dealer 
the meaning of the term and, if he is truthful, he will tell you it is 
merely a trade name which refers to the color of the stain used. He 
will also tell you that it has nothing to do with mahogany and that it 
is never used in connection with genuine mahogany. 

Another type of furniture about which to be cautious in purchas- 
ing is the so-called “combination mahogany.” While there is some 
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furniture made in most part of mahogany, with a little of other fine 
woods for decorative purposes, the term “combination mahogany” 
too often means that virtually the entire piece is made of inferior 
woods with a little mahogany veneer glued to the most prominent part, 
such as the back of a chair or the top ofa desk. It is not in any sense 
mahogany and should be avoided if you want mahogany or expect the 
life-long service that mahogany gives. Demand that your furniture 
dealer shall trade honestly with you by correctly naming the wood 
in the furniture he is selling, and let him guarantee that every sur- 
face you can ordinarily see is genuine mahogany. Insist, too, that 
he tell you whether it is veneered or solid. You then can make your 
own decision as to which you prefer. 


THE CARE OF MAHOGANY 


In recent years the accepted finish on mahogany has been a very 
. dark color, almost black in some cases, covered by a highly polished 
varnish surface. What chance has a beautiful wood like mahogany 
to grow richer, more fully figured, or more transparent of surface 
when so mistreated? Furniture thus finished never will look better 
than when you buy it and, furthermore, will never look like mahog- 
any anyway. The natural color of freshly manufactured unfinished 
mahogany isa light, salmon pink, shading sometimes towards brown. 
To develop its best tone, light must reach the wood; hence a stain 
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must be used that will permit light to penetrate and produce the true 
development of figure, tone and transparency of surface. 

Another color to be avoided is the flaring dark red seen on some 
furniture. Mahogany that has aged properly isn’t that color any 
more than it is nearly black. Properly treated, mahogany should be 
a light color when you buy it so that with age it can assume that 
soft mellow tone that has been likened to the color of rare old sherry 
wine, with a transparent surface splashed with light and shade. That 
kind of finish the old masters used to produce the antiques of today. 
That kind of finish will make your children cherish as the antique 
of tomorrow the furniture you buy today. 

The surface coats may be varnish, shellac, French polish, or lac- 
quer, as you please. All of these will take a high polish, semi-polish, 
satin finish, eggshell finish or dull finish, depending on how the final 
coat has been rubbed. Individual taste must dictate which is desired. 
However, the less highly polished surfaces do not so readily show 
the almost inevitable scratches and blemishes of service. 

Wax and boiled linseed oil also are used for top coats. These 
have advantages worth noting. If the piece gets marred, the damage 
may be repaired by rubbing on, with a soft cloth, a little wax or oil, 
as the case may be. If wax has been used, it should be rubbed toa 
soft lustrous surface after fifteen or twenty minutes, with a clean, soft 
cloth. The piece can then be used in an hour or two. Boiled linseed 
oil, also applied sparingly with a cloth pad, takes longer to dry— 
usually three days. Hot dishes do not ring the surface finished with 
wax or oil, a fact which should appeal to the housekeeper. 

A high polish is not possible with either wax or oil, but a high 
polish on either furniture or interior woodwork is not always de- 
sirable. 

It is erroneously supposed by many that mahogany requires 
much care, that it gets murky, is hard to clean and scratches easily. 
These conditions occur, but they have nothing to do with mahog- 
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any—the wood doesn’t get murky and scratched—it is the finish; 
and a given finish will get murky and scratch easily, regardless of 
the wood underneath it. These facts led to the statement that highly 
polished surfaces are not always desirable. 

However, many have highly polished furniture and woodwork 
and should know how to take care of them easily. Secure from any 
hardware man a bottle filled with three-fourths crude oil and one- 
fourth benzine. Rub on sparingly with a piece of cheesecloth and 
then thoroughly polish lengthwise with the grain of the wood, with 
another piece of dry cheesecloth. The murk will disappear and so 
will many little scratches, It isn’t hard work, and makes furniture 
and woodwork look well for a long time. Bear in mind, however, 
it is recommended only for varnish, shellac, French polish and lac- 
quer—not for wax or boiled oil. 

If you want to buy Genuine Mahogany furniture and do not know 
how to safeguard your purchase or where to go for it, or are inter- 
ested in mahogany interior woodwork and desire information as to 
specifications, details, comparative costs, etc., we will give you every 
possible assistance. If you want our folders on mahogany, they will 
be sent without charge. 

The Mahogany Association, Inc., composed of manufacturers 
and handlers of mahogany logs, lumber and veneers, provides a real 
source of information and help about Genuine Mahogany, that you 
may consult freely and without charge. We are always glad to hear 
from, or receive, mahogany lovers at our offices, No. 1133 Broadway, 
New York City, and extend an invitation to write or to call upon us. 


~~, 


Arranged by 
CARR & COLUMBIA, Inc., N.Y. 


